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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

China, Japan, and Korea. By J. 0. P. Bland. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

The great virtue of Mr. Bland's book about China, Japan, and Korea — 
which is mainly a book about China, and only incidentally a book about the 
other countries mentioned in the title — is that it outlines with unsparing 
clearness an unsolved and perhaps insoluble problem. A secondary virtue, 
but by no means a small one, is its freedom from too much discursiveness. 
In most writings about the Far East important facts are largely mingled with 
impressions and with more or less sentimental reflections — to the practical 
obscuring of issues. In reading accounts in which so much is strange, sensa- 
tional, or picturesque, one finds difliculty in giving due weight to the real 
factors. Pestilence, starvation, and graft, placed beside odd social customs 
and striking scenes lose half their significance and take on a merely imagina- 
tive value. In short, we receive too readily the point of view of the visitor to 
China as distinguished from that of the resident in that country. 

Those who prefer optimistic, ingeniously constructive, entertainingly dis- 
cursive books, especially about subjects seeming so remote from our daily 
lives as the condition of China, will find Mr. Bland's work unsatisfying. 
To others it will prove intensely interesting. There can be no doubt that the 
author, who has lived for thirty years in China as secretary to Sir Robert 
Hart, is well informed; and his arguments are hard to resist. 

The problem of life in China depends upon the ratio of population to food 
— a ratio which has to be multiplied by another factor, — the "procreative 
recklessness" of the people. Plainly not much can be done to improve mat- 
ters unless this last coeflicient can be in some way cancelled or diminished. 
But this appears to be impossible, for it would involve a complete change in 
the social system and the religious beliefs of all China. This being the case, 
the plan of introducing modern methods among the Chinese, with a view to 
enabling them to compete industrially with the white races, could, even if 
practicable, bring only temporary relief. Moreover, "there is no possibility 
of materially increasing either the productivity of the soil or the area under 
cultivation." The "Wisconsin Idea" is absurd as applied to a land already 
cultivated more intensively than any other part of the world; and machinery 
can do little good in a country where agricultural man-power is far cheaper 
than any fuel-driven machine. 

It is this essential condition which Mr. Bland keeps plainly before us through- 
out his discussion. As a remedy for such a deep-seated and chronic evil, a 
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republican form of government is, of course, the hollowest of mockeries. 
How can a real republic exist in a country where the great mass of the people 
are inevitably ignorant and degraded — debarred from progress by their very 
virtues and by that "procreative recklessness " which is a part of their religion? 

But the Chinese Republic is also in itself a sham, and it is evidently a politi- 
cal evil. "Young China" is not truly representative of the nation, nor is it 
truly modern or advanced. Those who look hopefully upon the student 
movement "overlook the fact that whereas Young China will work itself to a 
semi-hysterical condition of eloquence and tears over China's sovereign rights 
in the Shantung case, its indignation has never yet been publicly directed 
against the growing rapacity of the metropolitan and provincial officials or 
the notorious corruption of both parliaments." Pretended civil wars — wars 
not really for the assertion of any clearly defined political principle, but mere 
"struggles for place and patronage and pelf" — go on within the republic 
under the leadership of immensely able men, "coldly calculating and quite 
ruthless." The Tuchuns have amassed great wealth, and some of them are 
known to be multi-millionaires. But the most convincing argument tending 
to prove the proposition that the republic is a futility, and its corollary, that 
the only course offering stability and solvency to China is a return to the 
monarchy — the most convincing argument of all is Mr. Bland's highly inter- 
esting and instructive account of the career of Yuan Shih-K'ai. Every step 
in this wily statesman's policy was based upon the assumption that just these 
things were true — that the republic was a delusion; that a monarchy was the 
only form of government which the Chinese people could understand and 
peaceably live under. Shams, hypocrisies, corruption, double-dealing, he 
knew they would regard as quite normal and put up with, while the mon- 
archy in itself would appeal to them. He was entirely right. Every step 
was successful until Yuan slipped up through his ignorance of foreign relations. 

As for reconstruction, Mr. Bland thinks that the present four-Power con- 
sortium, which has made disbandment of Chinese armies a condition of loans to 
China, can work effectively only by arriving at a comprehensive agreement 
with Japan. There is reason, he believes, to hope that the old Japanese 
militaristic spirit is on the wane, and that in the future the Japanese will seek 
for economic predominance rather than political control in China. But if 
Japanese militarism — in the sense of war for war's sake — is decreasing, there 
is nevertheless no diminution of Japanese pride or self-assertiveness. More- 
over, the actual economic needs of Japan are pressing. There is no valid ob- 
jection, the author thinks, to Japanese expansion into Manchuria and Mon- 
golia; and in Korea the only practicable procedure seems to be gradual assimi- 
lation by the Japanese. 

Other close students of the Far East have advocated a solution of difficulties 
in that part of the world along lines of practical expediency rather than ideal- 
ism, but perhaps no other has given his reasons quite so convincingly as Mr. 
Bland. 



